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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


JAMES  AND  HARRIET  MARTINEAU.* 


We  come  now  to  a  passage  in  his  life 
of  which  we  would  willingly  be  silent, 
did  it  not  seem  cowardly  to  be  so;  I 
mean  the  estrangement  between  him 
and  bis  sister  Harriet;  or,  perhaps  I 
might  better  say,  her  estrangement 
from  him;  for  through  all  the  dismal 
years  of  banishment  from  her  sym¬ 
pathy,  he  preserved  for  her  the  frater¬ 
nal  heart.  Besides,  simple  right  seems 
to  require  that  the  story  be  told  again. 
All  the  world  has  heard  it,  but,  in  the 
main,  they  have  heard  but  one  version 
of  it;  and  here,  as  ever. 

One  man’s  word  Is  no  man’s  word. 

Justice  asks  that  both  be  heard. 

The  name  of  Harriet  Martineau  Is  one 
to  be  spoken  with  admiration.  She 
was  a  woman  of  large  powers  and  gen¬ 
erous  sympathies,  and  through  toilsome 
and  suffering  years  she  consecrated 
both  to  the  service  of  humanity.  Her 
intellect  had  not  the  penetration  of  her 
brother’s,  but  It  was  more  versatile; 
and  though  we  would  rather  meet  him 
on  the  Judgment  seat  where  ethical  Jus¬ 
tice  must  be  given  voice,  in  her  was 
the  more  cosmopolitan  sympathy. 
While  he  would  wage  unrelenting  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  wrong  that  smites,  she 
would  meet  the  sufferer  with  the  readi¬ 
er  smile. 

*  James  Martineau:  A  Biography  and  Study. 
By  A.  W.  Jackson,  A.M.  Copyright,  1900.  Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown  &  Co.  Price  is. 


She  was  a  great  and  noble  woman, 
but  to  all  their  limitations.  Her  devo¬ 
tion  to  truth  was  unquestionable;  the 
patience  that  searches  for  the  simple 
verity  of  things  was  not  so  marked  in 
her.  She  was  of  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs,  not  philosophers,  are  made. 
Her  Judgment,  whatever  it  was,  she 
would  stand  by  at  any  cost,  but  she 
was  not  sure  to  come  to  it  by  the  way 
of  careful  discrimination.  Hence  her 
opinions,  whether  of  men  or  of  doc¬ 
trines,  wear  often  a  per  saltum  and 
even  a  capricious  look. 

She  had  a  tw'o-fold  physical  affliction, 
ill-health  and  deafness.  In  spite  of 
these  she  achieved  her  brave  and  bril¬ 
liant  career;  but  none  the  less  it  is  diffl- 
cult  not  to  believe  that  they  gave  a 
color  to  her  spirit  by  which  things  and 
people  were  sometimes  discolored  to 
her  apprehension.  Such  extenuation 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate,  and  she  would 
be  the  last  to  ask  it;  and  few  who  have 
suffered  so  much  have  heeded  it  so  lit¬ 
tle.  But  few  spirits  are  so  stoical  or  so 
Christian  as  to  be  lifted  above  a  rasp¬ 
ing  pain  or  a  tormenting  malady.  Em¬ 
erson  with  Carlyle’s  dyspepsia  very 
likely  had  not  scolded  like  Carlyle,  but 
we  fear  he  had  been  a  different  Emer¬ 
son. 

She  had  a  will  whose  servant  she  was. 
and  others  who  would  prosper  with  her 
needs  must  be;  her  conscientiousness 
was  absolute,  but  needed  now  and  then 
to  be  toned  with  “sweet  reasonable- 
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ness;”  her  charity  was  large,  but  of 
the  kind  which  sometimes  faiieth. 

As  is  known  to  all  the  world,  she  ex¬ 
perienced  a  great  change  in  her  relig¬ 
ious  and  philosophical  attitude.  She  be¬ 
gan  life  a  very  devout  Unitarian,  mild¬ 
ly  shading  off  from  the  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  of  her  family.  She  became  the  dis¬ 
ciple  and  translator  of  Auguste  Comte; 
later  she  sat  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
phrenologist  and  mesmerist,  Henry 
(Jeorge  Atkinson. 

Though  it  was  from  her  relationship 
with  Atkinson  that  the  estrangement 
culminated,  they  mistake  who  suppose 
it  began  there.  The  relations  between 
her  and  her  brother  in  earlier  years 
had  been  peculiarly  sympathetic;  in  all 
her  heroic  struggle  he  had  braced  her 
with  bis  counsel  and  encouragement. 
Correspondence  had  flowed  on  between 
them,  unreserved,  fraternal,  tender;  do¬ 
mestic  interests,  financial  perplexities, 
literary  alms,  personal  ambitions,  re¬ 
ligious  doubts  and  hopes,  they  had  laid 
before  each  other  with  a  freedom 
which  only  the  warmest  sympathy  can 
make  possible.  At  length  she  issued  a 
mandate  to  her  correspondents  that 
they  should  destroy  her  letters.  The 
penalty  of  disobedience  was  that  they 
should  receive  no  more.  Her  brother 
remonstrated.  The  letters  he  had  were 
the  record  of  a  brave  struggle  which 
should  not  be  lost;  they  were,  besides, 
very  dear  to  him,  and  he  could  not  part 
with  them.  Her  threat  was  not  at  first 
executed  in  full;  but  her  “letters  be¬ 
came  notes,  ever  fewer  and  more  far 
between,  limited  to  matters  of  fact, 
comparatively  dry  and  cold.”  They 
ceased  altogether  before  the  Atkinson 
episode  to  which  we  now  come. 

Henry  George  Atkinson  was  a  man 
not  without  intelligence  of  a  certain  or¬ 
der.  He  seems  to  have  studied  Bacon; 
he  had  acquaintance  with  physiology; 
he  had  given  special  attention  to  phre¬ 
nology  and  mesmerism;  from  the  only 
writing  we  have  from  him  one  may 


gather  many  illustrations  of  the  mental¬ 
ly  strange  and  abnormal.  But  one  who 
may  astonish  in  a  drawing-room  may 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  congress  of 
sages;  and  the  efforts  to  sustain  him 
in  the  r61e  of  unappreciated  genius 
have  been  wholly  abortive.  The  one 
thing  he  did  discredits  such  an  estimate 
of  him,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  noth¬ 
ing  else  still  further  discredits  it.  Men 
with  doctrines  as  unpopular  as  his 
have  conquered  admiration;  yet,  in  cul¬ 
tivated  English  society,  Inquire  for 
Henry  George  Atkinson,  and  there  may 
be  remembrance  of  him  as  one  who  had 
a  little  cheap  notoriety  many  years  ago, 
which  a  peculiar  relation  with  Miss 
Martineau  gave  him,  and  little  more  is 
known  of  him.  Left  to  himself  he  sank 
to  a  natural  obscurity,  out  of  which 
she  had  lifted  him  for  a  brief  period. 
Yet  this  man  Harriet  Martineau,  im¬ 
measurably  his  superior,  whom  they  of 
regal  intellect  most  justly  honored,  ac¬ 
cepted  as  her  philosopher.  At  his  feet 
she  sat  down  as  a  learner. 

The  result  of  this  intellectual 
mesalliance  was  a  book  on  “The 
liaws  of  Man’s  Nature  and  De¬ 
velopment.”  It  comprised  a  series  of 
letters  that  passed  between  them,  in 
which  Mr.  Atkinson  assumed  the  tone 
of  the  most  confident  of  masters,  and 
Miss  Martineau  that  of  the  most  docile 
of  disciples.  It  was  in  large  part  a 
crude  and  superficial  handling  of  man’s 
deepest  and  dearest  faiths,  “Philoso¬ 
phy  finds  no  God  in  Nature,”  it  tells 
us,  “no  personal  being  or  creator,  nor 
sees  the  want  of  any;  nor  has  God  re¬ 
vealed  himself  miraculously.”  The  be¬ 
lief  in  another  life  is  a  harmless  delu¬ 
sion  “so  long  as  it  does  not  Interfere 
with  our  conduct  in  this.”  “Free  will! 
the  very  idea  is  enough  to  make  a  De¬ 
mocritus  fall  on  his  back  and  roar  with 
laughter,  and  a  more  serious  thinker 
almost  despair  of  bringing  men  to  their 
reason.”  The  doctrine  of  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  is  declared  “untrue  and  Im- 
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moral.”  The  outlook  for  man’s  better 
condition  is  not  in  allegiance  to  a  high 
and  Holy  One,  not  In  incentives  enkin¬ 
dled  by  the  hope  of  immortality,  not  in 
obedience  to  the  sense  of  obligation,  not 
in  all  together;  but  in  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  man’s  nature,  which  in  their 
last  statement  are  physical  laws.  The 
clue  to  this  study,  the  light  among 
lights  of  superlative  brightness,  is 
mesmerism. 

The  book,  bearing  simply  the  name  of 
Henry  George  Atkinson,  had  surely 
fallen  flat.  Had  the  name  of  Harriet 
Smith  or  Harriet  Jones  been  coupled 
with  his,  its  fate  had  been  no  better.  It 
bore,  however,  with  his,  the  name  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  at  that  time  the 
most  prominent  w'oman  in  England. 
The  attention  that  it  received  and  the 
impression  that  it  made  were,  therefore, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  interior  slg- 
niflcance.  In  such  cases,  too,  names 
do  not  stand  for  individuals  alone,  but 
for  family  and  afliliations  also.  Miss 
Martineau  was  not  merely  Miss  Marti¬ 
neau;  she  was  the  sister  of  James  Mar¬ 
tineau,  who  was  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  most  potent  forces  in  English 
thought  and  letters;  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  circle;  she  had  come  out  from 
a  sect  of  which,  or  of  whose  tendencies, 
however  absurdly,  she  was  held  to  be 
representative.  These  circumstances 
gave  signiflcance  to  her  position  and 
weight  to  her  words. 

Mr.  Martineau  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Prospective  Re¬ 
view,  and  the  book  required  notice  in 
its  pages.  Thoroughly  to  have  re¬ 
viewed  the  book  would  not  have  been 
a  labor  of  love  to  any  one  of  his  edi¬ 
torial  associates.  Besides,  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  division  of  labor,  the  treatment  of 
books  and  subjects  of  a  speculative 
character  was  peculiarly  his  office. 
Most  unwillingly,  therefore,  he  sat 
down  to  the  task  it  seemed  ignoble  to 
shirk,  and  the  result  was  the  article  on 


“Mesmeric  Atheism.”  It  was  a  tren¬ 
chant  and  searching  review,  certainly 
within  the  requirements  of  polemical 
morality,  but  remorseless  in  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  flimsy  logic  and  shallow  sophis¬ 
try.  It  was  not  merely  an  answer  to 
the  book,  it  was  its  complete  annihila¬ 
tion.  Of  his  sister  he  spoke  most  gen¬ 
tly,  but  Atkinson  fared  somewhat  hard¬ 
ly  at  his  hands.  He  had  offered  him¬ 
self  as  a  philosopher;  his  credentials 
had  been  examined,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  charlatan.  At  this  treat¬ 
ment  of  her  hero  Miss  Martineau  was 
deeply  offended,  and  to  the  end  of  her 
life  repelled  all  offers  of  reconciliation. 

Such  is  the  story  of  that  estrange¬ 
ment  which,  with  various  coloring  and 
distortion,  is  known  as  widely  as  the 
sufferers  from  it.  It  suggests  questions 
of  mental  peculiarity  and  moral  tem¬ 
perament  for  which  I  will  not  pause. 
I  will  here  only  remark  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  offence  conceived  seems  far  be¬ 
yond  any  rational  estimate  of  the  of¬ 
fence  committed.  A  brother’s  refusal 
to  destroy  a  sister’s  letters  because 
they  are  dear  to  him  may  be  a  mistake; 
but  surely  it  would  oftener  give  pleas¬ 
ure  than  provoke  resentment.  A  few 
passages  in  the  criticism  might  have 
been  more  gently  toned,  though  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Miss  Martineau  could  hardly 
plead  her  example  in  asking  it.  To  the 
plea  sometimes  put  forth  that  the  criti¬ 
cism  did  violence  to  private  affection, 
the  answer  is  obvious:  Truth,  like  the 
Christ,  knows  no  private  affection,  a 
dictum  which  Harriet  Martineau  surely 
would  have  allowed.  And  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  she  would  have  been 
truer  to  herself  and  to  her  great  intel¬ 
lect  and  heart  if,  instead  of  thus  re¬ 
senting,  she  had  kindled  with  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  brother  whose  affection, 
often  tried  and  always  true,  could  not 
deflect  him  from  that  unsparing  truth 
which  his  conscience  summoned  him  to 
declare. 
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A  LADY  OF  QUALITY.* 


A  crowd  of  curious  townspeople  were 
collected  round  one  coach  larger  and 
more  sumptuous  than  the  others,  and 
our  two  young  men,  catching  sight  of 
a  face  through  the  window,  perceived 
at  once  that  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  a  grande  dame  upon  her  progress. 

“Poor  lady,”  said  the  Freiherr,  with 
ready  sympathy;  “she  has  been  caught 
by  one  bridge  just  as  we  have  been 
caught  by  the  other.” 

The  consciousness  of  common  misfor¬ 
tune  quickly  brushes  ceremony  aside, 
and  the  further  consciousness  that  one 
is  not  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the 
other’s  face  leads  swiftly  to  speech. 

“Madam,”  said  the  Freiherr,  push¬ 
ing  through  the  crowd  of  gaping  coun¬ 
trymen,  “it  is  evident  that  we  are  in¬ 
volved  in  a  common  catastrophe.” 

The  lady  bowed  graciously  through 
the  open  window.  She  looked  at  him 
with  much  directness  and  composure, 
and  met  his  advances  unaffectedly  and 
with  no  loss  of  time. 

“A  catastrophe  less  serious,  perhaps, 
for  me,  sir,  than  for  you.  For  I  am 
now  correcting  the  defects  of  my  early 
training— I  am  systematically  combat¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  time. 
There  is  another  wagon  bridge  five 
miles  above,  I  learn;  but  I  shall  be  In 
no  haste  to  take  it.” 

“You  are  travelling  as  I  should  have 
liked  to  travel,”  sighed  the  Freiherr. 

“You  pass  the  night  here,  then?” 
asked  Bruno,  emboldened  on  bis  part, 
too,  by  a  consciousness  of  having  seen 
the  lady’s  face  before. 

“Yes.  My  courier  and  my  maids  are 
now  inside”— she  w’aved  her  hand  back¬ 
ward  toward  the  opposite  window  and 

•  The  Last  Refuge.  By  Henry  B.  Puller. 
Copyright,  1900.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price  $1.50. 


the  inn  door— “trying  to  arrange  accom¬ 
modations  for  me.” 

“Your  courier?”  repeated  von  Kalte- 
iiau,  involuntarily. 

“Yes.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  seem 
—and,  indeed,  are— a  large  party,  I  have 
the  company  of  no  men  save  those 
whose  services  are  paid  for.  When  I 
travel,  I  leave  my  male  relatives  at 
home— it  is  the  custom  of  my  country.” 

“Ah!”  murmured  Bruno. 

“I  suppose,”  the  lady  went  on,  “that, 
in  your  eyes,  I  may  seem  somewhat  de¬ 
tached.  Yet  I  am  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  domestic  ties;  I  have  a  husband 
and  three  grown  sons.” 

“And  they,”  inquired  the  Freiherr, 
“they  are  at—” 

“Yes,  they  are  at  home,  following 
their  respective  Industries,  while  their 
wife  and  mother  pursues  her  travels 
abroad,  with  the  aim  of  a  general  ex¬ 
panding  and  uplifting.  Incidentally  I 
explain  the  customs  of  my  country  and 
expatiate  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the 
national  temperament.” 

“Most  interesting,  most  unusual!” 
murmured  Bruno, 

“But  you  are  standing.  Pray  sit  on 
my  carriage-step— one  of  you,  at  least. 
The  other  shall  have  a  chair.  Pietro! 
Cesare!  will  nobody—” 

“Never  mind,  madam,”  said  Bruno, 
motioning  von  Kaltenau  toward  the 
step;  “I  can  stand  with  perfect  ease.” 

The  lady  scrutinized  the  two  young 
men  carefully.  “I  am  sure  you  do  not 
understand  me  even  yet,”  she  said. 
“But  you  shall.  Drive  some  of  these 
annoying  country-folk  away,  and  then, 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  hours,  I 
will  relate  to  you  the  story  of  my  life.” 

“That  will  be  charming.  Indeed,”  de¬ 
clared  the  Freiherr. 

The  crowd  now  thinned,  and  the  oc- 
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cupant  of  the  coach,  abating  no  Jot  in 
her  majestic  port,  began  her  recital. 

“I  am  a  Lady  of  Quality. 

“Though  born  in  a  remote  and  unim¬ 
portant  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  was 
conscious  of  my  quality  almost  from 
tlie  start— I  enjoyed  an  intuitive  sense 
of  it 

“The  town  where  I  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  was  very  new  and  very  small, 
and  not,  from  any  point  of  view,  par¬ 
ticularly  choice.  The  population,  al¬ 
most  exclusively  male,  had  its  peculiar¬ 
ities.  Most  of  the  men  wore  their 
trowsers  in  their  boots  and  carried 
their  pistols  in  their  trowsers.  Others 
wore  feathers  in  their  hair,  and  others 
still  wore  their  hair  tied  in  queues.” 

“Delightful!”  Interjected  the  Frei¬ 
herr. 

“I  will  waste  no  further  words  upon 
my  native  town,”  pursued  the  Lady  of 
Quality.  “I  soon  came  to  feel  it  no 
place  for  such  as  I,  and  at  seventeen 
1  left  it  never  to  return. 

“I  set  my  face  eastward,  and  having 
traversed  an  interval  of  many  hundred 
miles,  I  reached  a  town  that  represent¬ 
ed  the  best  I  then  knew,  and  realized 
the  highest  ideals  I  had  been  able,  thus 
far,  to  form.  But  I  soon  exhausted  the 
educational  and  social  possibilities  of 
this  frontier  community— it  Tvas  really 
little  more — and  moved  on,  still  east¬ 
ward,  to  a  vast  city  built  in  a  swamp 
and  composed  of  many  towering  steel 
cages. 

“Here  I  was  married;  here  worldly 
prosperity  first  overtook  me,  and  here 
I  came  to  feel  still  more  strongly  the 
stirring  of  ambition  for  better  things— 
an  ambition  that  has  ever  been  my  pro¬ 
pelling  power,  and  has,  indeed,  brought 
me  where  you  meet  me  to-day. 

“As  I  say,  we  prospered  there;  we 
came  to  own  two  or  three  of  the  steel 
cages,  and  own  them  yet. 

“But  mere  material  success  was  not 
enough— there  are  other  needs  that  one 
must  meet  and  other  ambitions  that 


one  must  gratify.  Your  seat  is  com¬ 
fortable?”— to  the  Freiherr. 

“Perfectly,”  he  responded.  “Pray 
proceed.” 

“Rumors  reached  me  of  another  city, 
larger  and  grander  still,  that  rose  a 
thousand  miles  eastward  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  sea— a  city  where  social 
eminence  was  worth  its  cost  indeed!  I 
journeyed  to  that  city  and  took  my 
family  with  me.  They  are  there  now.” 

“The  husband?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  the  three  sons?” 

“Two  of  them.  The  third-” 

“The  third?” 

“He  has  gone  back  to  my  birth¬ 
place—” 

“Ah,  filial  devotion!” 

-“which  is  now  quite  other  than  It 
was—” 

“C’est  dommage!” 

— “and  there  he  is  the  sole  owner  of 
a  mountain  of  gold—” 

“Ah,  del!” 

—“which  will  soon  enable  his  wife  to 
live  as  I  am  living  now.  But  let  me 
move  on  with  my  narrative.  My  eyes 
had  been  turned  eastward  so  long  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  turn  them  in  any 
other  direction.  But,  in  truth,  many  of 
the  eyes  in  this  city  by  the  sea  had  the 
same  slant.  We  all  looked  eastward  to¬ 
gether.  We  looked  across  the  sea  toward 
the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  where  an 
aristocracy  and  a  court  were  in  full 
operation,  and  where,  as  it  was  said,  a 
warm  welcome  awaited  those  from  my 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  was  but  a 
matter  of  five  days  upon  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  ship,  and  I  took  the  journey.” 

“Alone?  Without  your  family?” 

“Without  my  family.  I  was  outgrow¬ 
ing  them,  and  felt  that  a  separation 
must  come  sooner  or  later.  It  came 
just  here.  Do  you  know  London?” 

“Alas,  no,”  replied  the  Freiherr. 

“You  have  lost  less  than  you  imagine. 
I  found  the  aristocracy  in  trade.  Some 
of  them  sold  wines;  others  of  them 
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made  bonnets.  Half  of  the  boxes  at 
the  opera  were  owned  by  Hebrew 
bankers  and  Australian  sbeep-breeders, 
and  South  African  diamond-miners, 
and  wealthy  compatriots  of  my  own.  1 
was  far  from  pleased.  I  saw  that  Lon¬ 
don  would  not  do.” 

“A  most  shocking  situation,”  ob¬ 
served  Bruno. 

“I  beard  of  Vienna,  where  a  real  and 
exclusive  aristocracy  was  said  still  to 
exist.  I  packed  my  boxes  and— I  am 
not  wearying  you?” 

“I’lease  go  on,”  begged  the  Freiherr; 
“we  have  all  the  time  In  the  world.” 

“I  found  Vienna  much  better.  Six¬ 
teen  quarterings  were  none  too  many, 
and  access  to  court  depended  upon 
something  more  than  the  complaisance 
of  a  weak-kneed  ambassador.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  Freiherr  von 
Kaltenau,  Impressively.  “Your  obser¬ 
vation  is  very  just.” 

“I  found  the  Viennese  nobility,  she 
went  on  carefully,  “exclusive  enough  in 
point  of  character,  but  not  remote 
enough  in  point  of  origin.  When  they 
told  me  of  Rome,  with  families  going 
back  to  the  earliest  Consuls,  I  felt  that 
I  must  make  one  move  more.  It  Is 
with  society  Just  as  it  is  with  banks 
and  l>eliefs  and  beverages— the  best  is 
none  too  good.” 

“True.” 

“Rome  received  me  and  satisfied  me. 
I  think  the  most  magnificent  entertain¬ 
ment  I  ever  attended  in  my  life—” 

“Madam!”  cried  the  two  men  togeth¬ 
er. 

“Gentlemen!”  cried  the  lady  In  re¬ 
turn. 

“We  saw  you  there!” 

“And  I  saw  both  of  you!” 

“You  wore  a  petticoat  of  quilted  blue 
satin!”  cried  Bruno,  glad  to  appease  his 


heart-hunger  by  reverting  to  the  ball 
where  he  had  first  seen  Donna  Vio- 
lante. 

“And  caiTled  a  gilded  crook  tied  with 
a  blue  satin  ribbon,”  contributed  the 
Freiherr. 

“And  wore  a  diamond  necklace  of 
many  strands  upon—” 

“You  remember  me.  indeed.  Yes,  I 
appeared  as  a  mere  shepherdess— and 
pray  why  should  not  the  great  be  sim¬ 
ple?  What  could  be  more  simple,  more 
primitive,  I  might  say,  than  my  pres¬ 
ent  mode  of  travel?  What  value  has 
time?  What  charm  has  pomp?  I  am 
resolved  to  reconquer  leisure  and  sim¬ 
plicity  together.” 

“But  Rome,”  the  Freiherr  reminded 
her. 

“The  rage  for  perfection  came  upon 
me;  the  momentum  gathered  by  long- 
continued  motion  was  too  strong  to  be 
withstood.  Word  came  to  me  of  some 
Sicilian  city  where  a  strain  older  than 
that  of  the  oldest  Roman  blood  yet  lin¬ 
gered;  a  city  whose  palaces  refiect  the 
immemorial  East  upon  their  fronts  and 
even  in  their  names;  a  city  that  min¬ 
gles  with  the  strain  of  the  primeval  and 
mysterious  Orient  the  blood  of  the 
Norman  race  that  has  imposed  Itself  as 
an  aristocracy  upon  every  people  with 
which  it  has  come  in  contact.  This 
city  is  my  goal.  There  I  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied  at  last.  Time  is  fiylng,  the  years 
are  accumulating  upon  me,  the  sea  be¬ 
gins  to  set  its  limitations,  the  range 
over  which  a  lone  woman  may  pursue 
her  solitary  way  with  safety  has  been 
almost  covered;  and  within  this  city, 
If  anywhere,  my  ambitions  must  be  ap¬ 
peased.  For  me,”  she  ended,  with  a 
tone  of  blended  hope  and  fear,  “It  is 
the  Last  Refuge.” 
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Horace  did  not  change  countenance 
or  offer  even  a  formal  objection  when 
I  seized  him,  stuffed  him— I  do  not 
know  which  end  foremost— into  the 
pocket  of  my  shooting-coat,  and  upon 
him  deposited  a  bam  siandwich.  He 
may  have  enjoyed  the  jaunt  I  gave  him 
that  fine  March  morning.  To  tell  the 
whole  truth,  I  forgot  all  about  him  and 
the  luncheon  until  after  a  long,  breezy 
tramp  through  an  orchard-land,  the 
pear-trees  decked  with  snowy  blooms, 
and  the  peach-clumps  still  shimmering 
in  a  robe  of  dreamy  pink,  and  after  two 
hours  of  shooting  in  a  verdant  marsh- 
meadow,  when  I  sat  down  to  rest  on 
the  buttressed  roots  of  a  small  live- 
oak,  which  stood  solitary  beside  a  little 
creek  or  tide-way.  Then  a  nip  of  hun- 
ger  sent  my  hand  to  my  sagging  pock¬ 
et,  and  I  discovered  that  Quintus  Hora- 
tius  Flaccus  had  somehow  got  himself 
on  top  of  the  sandwich,  and  had 
smashed  it  to  a  pulp,  save  that  the  lib¬ 
eral  slice  of  ham  lay  comfortably 
greasy  and  quiet  between  two  odes, 
anointing  them  with  artistic  impartial¬ 
ity. 

Disappointment  on  my  part  did  not 
seem  to  disturb  the  old  poet,  who  com¬ 
placently  dreamed  on,  while  I  ate  the 
amorphous  remains  fished  out  from 
among  his  lyrics,  non  sine  fistula,  the 
meadow-larks  piping  in  the  green  grass 
roimd  about.  So  I  took  him  for  des¬ 
sert,  as  it  were,  beginning  with  the 
first  ode  and  reading  straight  away  to 
the  last  verse  of  Lib.  IV,  Carmen  XV — 
just  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes 
by  the  watch.  Many  of  the  odes  I 
knew  by  heart;  but  they  are  always 
fresh  when  I  read  them.  Herons  and 

•  My  winter  Garden.  By  Maurice  Thomp¬ 
son.  Copyright,  1900.  The  Century  Co.  Price 
11.50. 


kingfishers  joined  me  while  I  mouthed 
those  mellow  vowel-sounds.  “Kee- 
owk!”  cried  one,  “Twldg-g-g-dt!”  re¬ 
peated  the  other.  They  behaved  as 
though  they  meant  to  exasperate  me  un¬ 
til  I  should  risk  a  shaft  or  two  at  them 
beyond  the  creek,  which  was  too  deep 
for  me  to  cross.  One  splendid  queen 
egret  {Bydranassa  tricolor)  dropped  to 
a  little  tussock  on  the  opposite  water¬ 
line,  not  forty  paces  distant,  and  posed 
with  incomparable  grace.  I  sat  so  still 
against  the  tree  that  even  those  pierc¬ 
ing  eyes  did  not  distinguish  me.  The 
wind  was  in  my  favor,  blowing  lightly 
and  steadily,  and  by  slow  degrees 
I  worked  my  field-glass  up  so  as  to 
take  a  look.  I  like  to  study  these  very 
shy  wild  things  unawares  at  short 
range. 

As  for  the  kingfisher  it  was  doing  a 
trick,  now  and  again,  which  these  birds 
have  learned  in  the  regions  where  there 
are  no  trees,  rocks  or  high  banks  for 
them  to  perch  upon.  It  hovered  station¬ 
ary  in  the  air  a  short  distance  above  the 
water,  using  its  wings  merely  to  sus¬ 
tain  itself,  until  a  little  fish  was  dis¬ 
covered;  then  like  a  bolt  it  plumped 
down,  with  a  liquid  sound  and  a  spark¬ 
ling  splash.  Invariably,  when  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  It  rose  again,  almost  perpendic¬ 
ularly,  to  its  former  altitude,  uttering 
its  harsh,  giggling  cry.  “Twldg-g-g-dt!” 
and  ruffiing  its  shining  crest,  as  if 
mightily  excited.  When  tired  it  came 
and  perched  on  the  topmost  dead  spire 
of  my  tree,  but  observed  me  almost  in¬ 
stantly  and  fiew  away  far  down  the 
creek. 

Horace,  meantime,  had  shown  all  the 
vast  indifference  of  genius,  taking  no 
notice  whatever  of  my  preference  for 
the  birds,  knowing  it  was  but  tempo¬ 
rary,  while  his  fascination  was  more 
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enduring  than  brass.  The  pretty  egret 
walked  along  beside  the  water,  and 
presently  passed  out  of  sight  behind 
some  rushes  and  aquatic  weeds.  “Jam 
te  captum  teneo,”  said  Horace,  and  I 
settled  again  to  my  reading. 

Maecenas,  mearum 

Grande  decus  columengue  rerum. 

There  it  is  again.  In  the  second  verse 
of  the  first  ode  it  was 

O  et  presidium  et  dulce  decus  meum. 

When  a  poet  has  a  Maecenas  he  is  a 
fool  if  he  neglects  to  fiatter  him.  Hor¬ 
ace  is  not  a  fool.  He  knows  who  it 
was  gave  him  his  Sabine  farm  and 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  sip  veteria 
pocula  Massici  and  lounge  idly  beside 
the  sacred  well-heads.  Ah,  this 
lounging,  this  leisure,  this  ampli¬ 
tude  of  refiection!  What  if  one  could 
have  it  all  in  this  iron  age?  For  my 
own  day’s  outing  with  my  bird-tackle 
and  Horace,  I  shall  have  to  w’ork  at 
double  stint  for  a  w’hole  week.  Indeed, 
the  desk-obligation  weighs  on  me  too 
often  in  the  midst  of  the  infrequent 
recreative  delights  w’hich  come  by  way 
of  stolen  interviews  with  nature. 

In  spite  of  a  determination  to  be 
wholly  wdld,  careless  and  free,  the 
sense  of  truancy  steals  over  me.  I 
must  make  money;  for  I  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  scribbler  must  live  and 
thrive  as  well  as  the  best,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  live  and  thrive  on 
marsh  air  and  bird-study.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  is  something  in  our 
civilization  which  engenders  a 
coarse  practicality.  We  are  trying  to 
write  practical  poetry,  practical  novels, 
practical  dramas;  we  are  painting  prac¬ 
tical  pictures.  And  the  whole  soul  and 
aim  of  art  would  seem  to  be  money, 
money,  money.  The  target  now  shin¬ 
ing  against  the  slope  of  Parnassus  is  a 
well-stuffed  purse. 


But  we  are  a  jolly  lot,  we  latter-day 
artists.  What  we  miss  in  the  way  of 
that  fine,  tenuous  dream-film  on  which 
the  old-time  masters  lived,  we  gain  in 
roast  beef  and  potatoes,  bam  and  eggs, 
pAt6  de  foie  gras  and  plum-pudding. 
We  have  no  trouble  about  what  the 
coming  generations  are  going  to  think 
of  us.  Give  us  present  vogue,  a  pull  at 
the  horn  of  plenty,  stir  up  in  our  behalf 
a  roaring  advertisement,  guarantee  the 
box-receipts  and  you  may  have  all  that 
posterity  would  possibly  award  to  our 
memory  on  the  score  of  high  artistic 
accomplishment. 

Well,  you  may  say,  hadn’t  the  Greeks 
a  like  view?  Live  for  the  present  was 
their  constant  cry.  True  enough;  but 
note  the  difference.  Their  theory  of  life 
did  not  affect  the  substance  of  their 
art.  They  did  live  for  the  current  mo¬ 
ment;  but  into  their  art  they  dashed 
the  last  refinement  of  leisurely  and  con¬ 
scientious  labor,  the  highest  power  of 
idealization.  And  after  them  the  great 
Latin  masters  did  likewise;  so  did  the 
giants  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
founders  of  modern  art  and  letters.  A 
conscientious  regard  for  the  sacredness 
of  art,  holding  inviolate  the  duty  which 
binds  the  compact  between  the  artist 
and  those  upon  whom  bis  art  is  cast  as 
a  bread  of  life,  gives  the  sacred  joy  af¬ 
ter  which  every  inspired  soul  goes  seek¬ 
ing  in  the  golden  region  of  creative  life. 
It  is  the  joy  of  the  bird  in  the  green 
grove,  the  joy  of  the  bee  in  the  season 
of  honey-fiowers,  the  passion  of  gather¬ 
ing  and  combining  in  the  heat  of  in¬ 
spiration,  in  the  rapture  of  Imagin.a- 
tion. 

Tantus  amor  fiorum,  et  generandi  glo¬ 
ria  mellis. 

Tennyson,  the  noblest  poet  since 
Shakespeare,  has  shown  us  how  this 
undeviating  devotion  to  art  through  a 
long  lifetime  can  round  up  the  stature 
of  a  great  man.  As  that  distinct  some- 
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thing  which  we  call  a  great  personal¬ 
ity,  we  must  regard  Alfred  Tennyson 
above  all  the  Englishmen  of  his  time. 
He  affected  more  powerfully  a  greater 
audience  than  any  man  in  the  world 
born  within  the  past  century  and  a 
half.  Carlyle,  Gladstone,  Goethe,  Na¬ 
poleon,  Browning,  Bismarck— not  one 
of  them  has  touched  and  influenced  half 
as  many  souls  as  the  great  dreamer  of 
“In  Memorlam,”  “Idyls  of  the  King,” 
and  a  hundred  Incomparable  lyrics. 

No  novelist  since  Scott  has  half  com¬ 
pared  with  him  in  universality  of  influ¬ 
ence.  Here  again  a  mighty  man  grew 
apace  with  the  man’s  art.  Scott  was 
not  what  we  call  a  flne  workman,  but 
he  was  great  and  in  love  with  work¬ 
manship;  he  sacriflced  himself  on  the 
altar  of  literature.  No  one  can  read  his 
life  without  regretting  that  misfortune 
and  a  mighty  sense  of  honor  forced 
him,  in  his  later  days,  to  do  what  we 
are  all  doing  without  compulsion.  He 
ground  out  literature,  and  his  life,  for 
money.  His  is  the  most  illustrious  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  auteur  d'argent.  But  he 
is  also  the  one  Homeric  flgure  of  mod¬ 
em  times,  and  the  most  pathetic  of  all 
time. 

Reading  the  letters  of  the  late  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  edited  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin,  is  like  hearing  a  soft  Southern 
sea  booming  “Money,  money,  money!” 
while  the  sky  smiles  and  the  winds 
smack  of  nard  and  spice.  Think  of 
a  writer  with  an  Income  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
forever  worried  because  he  has 
not  more!  Stevenson  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  knight  of  the  quill  who  never 
cheapened  his  work  in  order  to  Increase 
the  output;  but  he  burned  himself  up 
as  a  candle  by  which  to  see  his  finan¬ 
cial  way.  We  feel.  In  reading  his  books, 
what  literature  he  could  have  made 
had  he  been  quite  free  to  write  just 
what  and  how  he  pleased,  with  not 
even  the  tail  of  an  eye  on  a  guinea. 

Ah,  the  good  old  days  when  the  artist 


had  his  rich  patrbn,  when  the  poet  had 
his  pension!  We  may  well  sigh  back 
at  them,  as  at  the  golden  age  of  our 
tribe.  'rhen  it  was  that  the  writer 
could  have  his  own  way,  his  own  time, 
could  play  with  a  subject  as  a  cat  with 
a  mouse  or  spring  upon  it  and  devour 
It  bodily— always  obeying  the  Instinct 
of  his  genius.  Really  this  is  the  return 
to  nature— namely,  to  do  what  one’s 
genius  dictates,  uninfluenced  by  the 
fashion  of  one’s  time,  unmindful  of  the 
quotations  from  the  literary  market- 
reports. 

We  are  inclined  to  be  jocund  at  the 
expense  of  the  poets  who  try  to  boil 
their  pots  over  the  heat  of  those  little 
space-fillers  in  the  magazines.  But,  in 
fact,  how  pitiful!  “Still,”  says  the  up- 
to-date  rhymester,  “I’d  rather  have  ten 
dollars  earned  by  my  oaten  flute  than 
a  hundred  got  by  book-keeping.”  In  a 
word,  the  ambition  of  our  singer  is 

Signatum  prsesente  nota  procedure 
nummum. 

Money,  truly,  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
What  further  argument  against  the  old 
saying,  when  we  even  find  the  muses 
singing  and  dancing  to  the  clink  of 
coins,  and  measuring  their  smiles  by 
the  length  of  a  purse? 

Cur  Berecyntlae 
Cessant  flamina  tibiae? 

Cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum 
lyra? 

Oh,  poetry  is  a  drug  In  the  market; 
there  is  no  money  In  producing  it;  that 
is  the  answer,  Mr.  Flaccus.  A  stale 
joke  sells  for  more  than  an  original 
poem.  The  best  ode  that  you  ever 
wrote,  sir,  would  not  to-day  bring 
enough  money  to  buy  you  a  pair  of 
trowsers.  If  you  doubt  my  word  try 
the  experiment;  offer  an  “Ad  Chloem” 
or  an  “Ad  Melpomenem”  for  the  price 
of  a  toga,  and  then,  after  you’ve  been 
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laughed  out  of  the  office,  my  dear  Hor¬ 
ace,  try  and  repeat  that  little  phrase  of 
yours  about  amabiles  vatum  chorea,  if 
you  please.  Amabiles,  indeed! 

But,  Horace,  I  am  done  with  you;  for 
a  purple  gallinule  has  come  out  of  the 
wet  grass  yonder  and  is  standing  in  all 
its  beauty  on  a  pad  of  spatter-dock 
floating  and  swaying  against  the  creek’s 
low  and  muddy  bank.  Now  there  is 
the  body  of  symmetry  for  art  to  copy, 
there  the  color  to  haunt  the  poet’s  im¬ 
agination.  How  perfectly  the  royal 
tints  shade  into  one  another!  A  shy, 


dainty,  graceful  little  thing,  moving 
lightly  with  sea-blue  flickerings  and 
half  liftings  of  wings  and  tali,  it  some¬ 
how  suspects  the  near  presence  of  dan¬ 
ger,  yet  dares  to  go  farther  and  far¬ 
ther,  with  many  quick  starts  and  keen 
glances,  its  agitation  intensifying  both 
its  brilliance  of  plumage  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  attitudes.  Nature  never 
produced  a  more  charming  bit  of  grace, 
color,  life.  Keats  wrote  an  “Ode  to  a 
Nightingale,”  and  Shelley  one  “To  a 
Skylark;”  I  wonder  how  much  I  could 
get  for  an  “Ode  to  a  Purple  Gallinule”? 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Bjornsou  had  a  paralytic  stroke  last 
summer,  but  his  vigorous  constitution 
saved  him,  and  he  is  I’eported  as  now 
nearly  recovered- 

The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Ciark, 
Bart.,  head  of  the  well-known  Edin¬ 
burgh  publishing  house  of  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  is  announced.  He  had  been  in 
the  Arm  since  184G. 

The  most  curious  magazine  venture 
of  the  new  year  in  London  is  a  monthly 
magazine  called  The  Thrush,  which  is 
to  contain  nothing  but  poetry— and 
modem  poetry,  at  that. 

Professor  Courthope,  who  has  recent- 
iy  vacated  the  chair  of  poetry  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  was  elected  in  1893.  Among  his 
predecessors  were  John  Campbell 
Shairp,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave. 

William  R.  Jenkins  of  New  York 
adds  to  his  series  of  “Contes  Choisis,” 
Andr6  Theurlet’s  “La  Sainte-Cather- 
ine.”  He  publishes  also  a  sketch  in 


French,  with  the  English  footnotes,  of  I 
the  life  of  “Le  Due  de  Iteichstadt,”  I 
which  is  particularly  timely  in  connec¬ 
tion  w'lth  the  production  of  Rostand's 
“L’Alglon.” 

To  the  “Lai’k  Classics”  are  added 
Swinburne’s  “Laus  Veneris  and  Other 
Poems”  and  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,  in 
dainty  square  volumes,  exquisitely 
printed  and  bound  in  flexible  blue  cloth. 
They  are  fascinating  to  the  eye  and 
very  convenient  for  the  pocket.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Doxey  “At  the  Sign  of  the 
Lark.” 

Frances  L.  Dusenberry,  McVicker’s 
Building,  Chicago,  publishes  a  little 
volume  of  selections  from  the  writings 
of  George  Macdonald,  grouped  under 
the  title  “Helps  for  Weary  Souls.”  Mac¬ 
donald  does  not  enjoy  the  vogue  which 
he  once  had,  but  his  writings  abound  in 
reflections  and  meditations  suited  to 
quiet  hours. 

Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  recently  celebrated 
his  eighty-eighth  birthday.  Dr.  Smiles 
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was  more  than  forty  years  old  before 
he  made  his  literary  reputation  with 
the  “Life  of  Stephenson”  and  “Self- 
Help;”  but  fate  has  been  kind  In  per¬ 
mitting  him  a  long  period  in  which  to 
enjoy  and  enhance  the  reputation  thus 
acquired. 

Under  the  title  “Jewish  Laws  and 
Customs”  Mr.  A.  Kingsley  Glover  pre¬ 
sents  a  compact  summary  of  some  of 
tlie  most  characteristic  and  significant 
laws  and  usages  of  the  “children  of  the 
ghetto.”  The  book  is  full  of  curious  in¬ 
formation,  imparted  in  a  sympathetic 
and  reverent  manner.  To  such  stories 
as  Mr.  Zangwill’s  the  volume  fuimishes 
an  almost  necessary  gloss  and  com¬ 
mentary;  and  it  will  Interest  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  law  and  the  student  of  religion 
as  well.  It  Is  published  by  W.  A.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Wells,  Minnesota. 

The  bits  of  verse  which  make  up  Mr. 
Charles  Elmer  Jenny’s  volume,  “Scenes 
of  My  Childhood,”  are  not  of  even  ex¬ 
cellence,  but  the  best  of  them  are  so 
true  and  sympathetic  in  their  reminis¬ 
cences  of  rural  New  England  that  they 
will  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  many  people  w’ho  share  the 
same  memories.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  genuineness  of  such  verses  as  “His 
Dally  Bread”  and  “When  Grandfather 
Swore.”  The  volume  Is  attractively 
printed  and  has  more  than  twenty  full- 
page  Illustrations  of  rural  scenery.  The 
Fresno  Republican  Publishing  Co., 
Fresno,  California. 

The  tenth  and  final  volume  of  the 
new  Library  Edition  of  the  works  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.)  bears  the  title  “Poems  and  Fan¬ 
cies.”  About  one-third  of  It  Is  verse, 
largely  occasional  pieces,  written  at  In¬ 
tervals  during  fifty  years,  college 
poems,  tributes  of  affection,  hymns  and 
commemorative  and  patriotic  lines  on 
various  themes.  Then  comes  Dr.  Hale’s 


charming  rendering  of  the  story  of 
Nicolette  and  Aucassin,  a  little  play,  a 
skit  or  two,  and  some  selections  from 
the  editorial  pages  of  that  too-early 
harvested  magazine.  Old  and  New. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  of  Dr.  Hale’s  writings,  but 
they  are  among  the  most  characteristic 
and  this  collection  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  them.  Readers  of  the 
preface  will  notice  with  satisfaction  a 
half  promise  of  some  future  selections 
from  Dr.  Hale’s  sermons. 

“Last  Songs  from  Vagabondla,”  by 
Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  derives  a  pa¬ 
thetic  Interest  from  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
tains  the  last  fruits  of  a  promising  lyr¬ 
ical  partnership,  broken  when  just  at 
its  fullest,  by  the  hand  of  death.  Half 
of  these  snatches  of  gay,  unpremeditat¬ 
ed  song  are  Mr.  Hovey’s,  and  half  are 
Mr.  Carman’s.  They  are  full  of  the 
spirit  of  good  comradeship  and  the  love 
of  Nature;  and  the  vagabondage  to 
w'hlch  they  give  expression  is  not  of 
the  Bohemian  type  which  betakes  Itself 
to  wine-cellars,  but  of  the  kind  which 
tramps  the  woods  and  fields  and  finds 
exhilaration  in  the  perfume  of  fiowers 
and  the  song  of  birds.  One  could  im¬ 
agine  that  he  detected  in  some  of  Mr. 
llovey’s  verses,  notably  in  “At  last,  O 
Death”  and  “At  the  Cross-Roads,”  a 
presage  of  the  end  which  was  so  near. 
Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  whole  volume 
could  not  be  better  indicated  than  by 
quoting  the  closing  lines  of  “At  the 
Cross-roads:” 

You  to  the  left,  and  I  to  the  right. 

For  the  ways  of  men  must  sever. 

And  it  well  may  be  for  a  day  and  a 
night. 

And  It  well  may  be  forever! 

But  whether  we  live  or  whether  we  die, 
(For  the  end  Is  past  our  knowing) 
Here’s  two  frank  hearts  and  the  open 
sky. 

Be  a  fair  or  an  111  wind  blowing! 

Here’s  luck! 

In  the  teeth  of  all  winds  blowing. 
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Algeria,  Among  the  Berbers  of.  By 
Anthony  Wilkin.  Fisher  Unwin. 

All  Change.  By  Wilfred  Woollam,  M. 
A.  Elliot  Stock. 

Concerning  Children.  By  Charlotte  Per¬ 
kins  Gilman.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
Price  $1.25. 

Essays  and  Studies.  By  Robert  Sinker, 

D. D.  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co. 

Oodliness,  The  Mystery  of.  By  J.  B. 
Money  Coutts.  John  Lane. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  The  Works  of. 
Library  Edition.  Vol.  X— Poems  and 
Fancies.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50. 

Israel  and  Judah,  The  Royal  Houses  of: 
An  Interwoven  History  with  a  Har¬ 
mony  of  Parallel  Passages.  By  the 
Rev.  George  O.  Little,  D.D.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.  Price  $3. 

Jewish  Laws  and  Customs.  By  A. 
Kingsley  Glover.  W.  A.  Hammond. 

Kuristan  and  Sistan.  By  Lieut.-Col.  C. 

E.  Yate.  Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

LASt  Songs  from  Vagabondia.  By  Bliss 
Carman  and  Richard  Hovey.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  Price  $1. 

Laus  Veneris  and  Other  Poems.  By 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  The 
Lark  Classics.  Doxey’s.  Price  50 
cents. 

Leopardi,  The  Poems  of.  Done  Into 
English  by  J.  M.  Morrison.  Gay  & 
Bird. 

Love's  Argument,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton. 

Macdonald,  George,  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of.  Compiled  by  J.  Dewey. 
Frances  L.  Dusenberry.  Price  50 
cents. 

Man  and  the  Spiritual  World.  By  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Chambers.  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.  Price  $1.25. 


Marat,  Jean-Paul:  The  People’s  Friend. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax.  Grant  Richards. 

Pacific  Slope,  Life  and  Sport  on  the. 
By  H.  A.  Vacbell.  Hodder  &  Stough¬ 
ton. 

Petrie,  Irene,  Missionary  to  Kashmir. 
By  Mrs.  Ashley  Carus-Wilson.  Hod¬ 
der  &  Stoughton. 

Reichstadt,  Le  Due  de.  By  Madame  H. 
Castegnier  and  G.  Castegnier.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Jenkins. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.  By  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong.  Wm.  Heinemann. 

Rose  of  Joy,  The.  By  Josephine  L. 
Roberts.  Tih;  Neely  Co. 

Sainte-Catberine,  La.  By  Andr6  Theu- 
riet.  William  R.  Jenkins.  Price  25 
cents. 

Scenes  of  My  Childhood.  By  Charles 
Elmer  Jenney.  Fresno  Republican 
Publishing  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Scientific  Evidences  of  Revealed  Relig¬ 
ion,  The.  The  Bishop  Paddock  Lec¬ 
tures  for  1900.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Woodruff  Shields,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Second  Love.  By  T.  W.  Speight.  Dlg- 
by.  Long  &  Co. 

Shadowy  Waters,  The.  By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Sonnets,  By  William  Shakespeare.  The 
Lark  Classics.  Doxey’s.  Price  50 
cents. 

Spiritual  Significance,  The.  By  Lilian 
Whiting.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price 
$1.25. 

St.  Scbolastica,  The  Prayer  of,  and 
Other  Poems.  By  Lady  Lindsay. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co. 

War  and  Policy  By  Spenser  Wilkin¬ 
son.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 

Whltefield,  George.  By  James  Pater¬ 
son  Gledstone.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

With  Christ  at  Sea.  By  Frank  T.  Bul- 
len.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


